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TYPICAL WARDS 


ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


KENDALL, TAYLOR & Co., Architects, 93 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


HIS building, completed and occu- 

pied quite recently, while referred 

to as the Maternity Building, really 

houses two divisions of this large 
institution, the Obstetrical and the Out- 
Patient Departments. 

When work was started, the site was 
occupied by the old Out-Patient building, 
a one-story structure erected twenty 
years ago. Fortunately the walls and 
foundation were strong enough to carry 
the proposed five-story building. In the 
new building, the ground, first and second 
floors are used for the Out-Patient De- 
partment. A separate entrance is pro- 
vided for this department on Harrison 


Avenue, leading to the first floor, with 
elevator service to the second floor, and, 
in addition, there is a broad staircase 
leading up from a point back of the reg- 
istry or control station, opposite the 
entrance. Rooms for treatment of 
women, children, eye, and also surgical, 
genito-urinary, and neurological cases 
are provided on the first floor. In a one- 
story wing over what was formerly the 
boiler room are the medical clinics, and 
in another wing the lecture room, used 
for clinical lectures, ete. 

On the second floor is the orthopedic 
department, the ear, nose and throat, 
social service rooms and two double rooms 
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for externes, each with private bath. 
Out-patients from these two floors 
descend to the ground floor, on which are 
located toilets for men and women, and 
the pharmacy, thence out to Stoughton 
Street by an exit used for no other pur- 
pose, thus avoiding confusion in traffic 
during the busy hours of the clinics. 
Rooms for male employees of this build- 
ing are provided on the ground floor, and 
also work shops, storage, etc. The bal- 
ance is occupied in connection with the 
maternity department for ward patients’ 
locker rooms, laboratory, toilets for 
visitors, sterilizer, etc. 

The entrance to the maternity depart- 
ment is on the Stoughton Street side 
through a lobby and memorial waiting 
room. Access to the floors above is by 
means of an elevator or by a staircase. 
There is no direct communication on the 
first floor between the maternity and 
out-patient departments, and on _ the 
second floor only as a matter of conveni- 
ence for employees. The prenatal clinic 
is on the second floor, with dressing 
rooms and waiting room adjoining. Two 
rooms for internes are also provided on 
this floor. 


The third floor is known as the public 
ward floor, and has two 10-bed and two 
8-bed wards and two isolating rooms for 
twilight, septic, or other cases. Delivery 
and labor rooms are as far removed from 
the wards as possible and shut off with 
double doors. The labor room is equipped 
like the delivery room in every way, giv- 
ing ample capacity in an emergency. 
There are two toilet rooms for patients, in 
one of which is a special cubicle for 
exclusive use of nurses. There are two 
nurseries, with room for bathing, in the 
south corner, with a balcony for airing. 
The nurses’ station controls the entire 
floor, and is easily accessible to diet 
kitchen, utility, or linen room. 


The fourth floor is the semi-private. 


floor, and has four 2-bed and three 8-bed 
wards, and is identical with the floor 
below in all other respects. There is an 
incubator located in the corner nursery 
on this floor. 

The fifth floor, which is the private 
patient floor, has twelve rooms, eight 
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arranged en suite, with baths, permitting 
a flexible arrangement for renting with 
or without bath rooms. The nursery 
and bathing rooms are smaller on this 
floor, and adjoining the diet kitchen is a 
special kitchen or laboratory for prepara- 
tion of milk for the entire maternity de- 
partment. A large sterilizing room is 
provided on this floor, which contains 
water stills for the purpose of supplying 
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PLOT PLAN 


ROBINSON MEMORIAL, MASS. HOMEOPATHIC 
HOSPITAL, MARKED I 


distilled water to all portions of the build- 
ing where required. There are special 
reheating devices for distilled water in 
the delivery rooms below. There is also 
a room for obstetricians, with lockers and 
shower. The roof is arranged as a 
garden, protected by awnings, for the use 
of ward patients. 

The exterior of the building is of 
waterstruck brick, with limestone trim- 
mings. The solarium is of copper; on 
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the front, at the fifth floor, the wall is set 
back 8 feet, forming an airing balcony for 
the private patients. The floor of the 
baleony and of the garden on the main 
roof are of tile. The building, with the 
exception of doors and trim, is as fire- 
proof as it can be made, and every room 
on the ground floor has automatic sprin- 
kler equipment. The interior finish, with 
the exception of the lobby and waiting 


of red tile. The walls of the diet kitchen 
and nurses’ rooms are faced with the same 
material 7 feet high. White marble 
mosaic floors are used in the delivery and 
labor rooms, with gray Tennessee marble 
wainscoting. Linoleum is used in third, 
fourth and fifth floor corridors, the 
private rooms on the fifth floor, and in the 
internes’ and externes’ rooms, with ter- 
razzo bases 6 inches high on walls and 8 





SOLARIUM ON FIFTH FLOOR 


room at maternity entrance, is plain, the 
effort being to secure simplicity, perma- 
nence, and utility. The general color is a 
soft gray green. The lobby and waiting 
room walls are of white English vein 
marble, the base and border of verde 
antique, and the floors of gray Tennessee 
marble. The walls above the dado are in 
plaster, painted a warm French gray, 
with simple decorations. 

The floors in the out-patient corridors, 
the nurses’ rooms, and the diet kitchen are 


inches wide on the floors. Terrazzo floors 
are used elsewhere, and in large wards 
these were divided into panels by the in- 
troduction of strips of black marble 
mosaic to break up the rather monotonous 
appearance of the material. 

The corridor walls are light buff, with a 
darker tone below 4 ft. high; the nurses’ 
rooms and diet kitchens are buff above the 
tile; the wards and patients’ rooms are 
light green above a darker green dado; 
a light gray was used in the delivery room, 
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DIET KITCHEN 


nurseries, rooms in the out-patient de- 
partment, toilets, ete. 

The steam for heating and electricity is 
generated at the central plant and trans- 
mitted in underground conduit to the 
building. Heating generally is by direct 
radiators, with fresh air taken directly 
from out of doors through the windows. 
After nine months of operation—mostly 
to capacity—we find no reasons for 
regretting this simple and direct method 
of ventilation. Air is ex- 
hausted by fans from all toi- 
let rooms and from nurses’ 
workrooms and diet kitchens 
by a separate system. All 
wards are cross ventilated, 
with sash in the corridor 
walls. The sash is placed 
and used like transoms and 
also serves to add light to 
the corridors. 

Hot water is obtained 
from a storage tank in the 
ground floor, heated by high 
pressure steam from the 
central plant. The circula- 
tion is arranged so that hot 
water is obtained instantly 
at any point. Lavatories are 
provided in each room or 
ward except in the fifth 
floor, where there are com- 
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municating bathrooms. All 
lavatories have special 
valves which can be oper- 
ated manually or by the 
elbow. 

Refrigeration is provided 
by a small machine in the 
basement, cooling drinking 


Food is cooked in the kitchen 
of the main hospital and 
brought to the building by 
auto truck in insulated con- 
tainers. Special cooking for 
private patients can be done 
in the fifth floor kitchen. 
Waste ana garbage are con- 
sumed by incinerators locat- 
edineach nurses’ workroom. 
The nurses’ and internes’ 
calling system is of the lat- 
est pattern, and all private 
rooms are provided with telephone jacks. 

The lighting fixtures are of special de- 
sign, with. consideration for the specific 
uses of each group of rooms; semi-direct 
fixtures, with a glass diffusing bow] and 
clear glass dome, are used in all patients’ 
rooms and wards, and direct fixtures in 
all rooms other than those occupied by 
patients. All patients have bedside lights 
at head of bed. The delivery and labor 
rooms are lighted by means of four 





NURSES’ WORKROOM 


water as well as ice boxes. 
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pendant lights, with a lower glass dif- 
fusing bow! and glass dust cover, with an 
adjustable deflecting shade, permitting 
regulation of light on the sphere of oper- 
ation. 


ARCHITECT 


tions and first story of an existing build- 
ing. In order, therefore, to arrive at an 
approximate valuation of the building, 
the old work was appraised and is in- 
cluded in the cost stated below: 





WAITING ROOM, MATERNITY DEPARTMEL‘T 


The flower bay in the nurses’ room is a 
new departure and permits of the water- 
ing and care of flowers when required; 
the inner and the outer sash can be 
adjusted to regulate the temperature. 

A great deal of study was given to the 
plans prior to starting the work, in order 
to have the scheme as complete as possible, 
but, even then, some minor alterations 
were found desirable before completion. 

The cost, owing to variations in meth- 
ods of cubing used in various offices, may 
not be interesting for comparison, nor is 
the cost per bed especially valuable; the 
building was added on top of the founda- 


Construction ...........$219,018 
Mechanical equipment .... 53,982 
A total of...........$273,000 


Cube foot contents, 616,760 feet. 
A cost per foot of 0.443. 
The percentages of cost of the several 


items may be of interest. They are: 
| SS Ae 80.23 
Heating and ventilation... .. 6.79 
Electric work ............. 3.01 
Electric fixtures ........... .926 
NE i back 6 diene 6.075 
ee .028 
ERE NT Fae 2.004 
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THE CURRENT ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 


R. GEORGE B. FORD, in an arti- 

cle in the December issue of 

The Architectural Review, de- 

scribes the park system of Kan- 

sas City, and “The working out of an 
adequate system of parks and boulevards, 
playgrounds and play fields, as a civic 
enterprise, that architects and landscape 


(FROM ARCHITECTURE) 





TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 


WM. WELLES BOSWORTH, ARCHITECT 


architects are peculiarly fitted to inspire 
and to lead.’”’ In the opinion of Mr. Ford 
there can be no dissent from this view. 

It may be truthfully stated that in this 
country architects have too long been 
principally concerned with building 
proper and have neglected town planning 
and kindred subjects. That they are now 
beginning to realize the true importance 
of the hitherto neglected features of their 
work is shown by the rapid development 
in town planning during recent years. 
Mr. Ford’s article is of much interest and 
value. 

The field of our early Colonial archi- 
tecture has been so thoroughly explored 
that many contributors to magazines are 
turning to a later period and endeavoring 
to find in what they term “Post Colonial 
times” or the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, some examples of sufficient 
architectural interest to warrant descrip- 
tion and illustration. 
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Mr. Edwin Bonta has made an archi- 
tectural journey “along the Seneca turn- 
pike” and in this issue sets down a record 
of what he saw. His article is illustrated 
with many pictures. A_ transitional 
period of architecture is shown and not 
always satisfactorily in its combination 
of early traditions with a certain effort 
toward originality. Yet these examples 
have historical interest and for this rea- 
son the article possesses a certain value. 

Richard Franz Bach’s series on Church 
Planning in the United States is ad- 
vanced to its fifth installment; W. G. Mas- 
sarene writes on New Houses from Old 
Models, and Frederic Lees contributes an 
article, interestingly illustrated, on The 
Palace of Diocletian. The details of sub- 


(FROM THE BRICKBUILDER) 





POSTAL LIFE BUILDING, 43D STREET AND 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS 


jects illustrated in the portfolio of Cur- 
rent Architecture in this issue and else- 
where, will be found in our index on an- 
other page. 


* * * 


A number of interesting buildings of 
comparatively recent completion, con- 
structed, of course, of burnt clay prod- 
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ucts, are shown in the Brickbuilder for 
November. 

The most interesting architecturally is, 
perhaps, the Postal Life building on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, York & 
Sawyer, architects. 

Other subjects are the Hampton Shops 
building, Rouse & Goldstone & Jos. L. 
Steinam, architects, country houses in 
Locust Valley, L. I., by Kenneth M. 
Murchison and in Bristol, Conn., by 
Murphy & Dana. Some brick apartment 
houses are also illustrated. Mr. Aymar 
Embury II closes his series describing the 
architectural development of New York 
“From Twenty-third Street.Up.” The 
illustrations are interesting. 

If we are to have in this country a well- 
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CARTER H. HARRISON TECHNICAL HIGH 
SCHOOL, CHICAGO 


A. F. HUSSANDER, ARCHITECT 


directed development of good craftsman- 
ship, it will be through the incentive of 
such authoritatively written articles as 
that of Professor Hamlin on decorative 
plaster work. The classical examples 
to which Professor Hamlin directs atten- 
tion, many of which are illustrated in his 
text, are such as to inspire our modern 
craftsman to an effort of similarly high 
achievement. 

The Observations of a Draftsman, 
printed in this issue, smacks somewhat 
of that individual to be found in all large 
organizations who feels he is competent 
to advise his employers as to how they 
should conduct their business. The fact 
that the methods criticised are those of 
large and successful offices would seem to 
negative the force of the argument. Per- 
haps the idea is one of humor. 


Architecture for December devotes con- 
siderable space to the illustration and 
description of The Telephone and Tele- 
graph Building, Dey Street, New York, 
Mr. William Welles Bosworth, architect. 
It is interesting to note that this well 
designed building has received those prin- 
ciples of architectural refinement ad- 
vanced by Professor William H. Goodyear 
and which have been very thoroughly 
discussed by him in the pages of THE 
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DETAIL OF LOWER STORIES. 


HAMPTON SHOPS BUILDING, EAST 50TH 
STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


W. L. ROUSE & L. A. GOLDSTONE & JOSEPH L. 
STEINAM, ARCHITECTS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT. Mr. Bosworth 
has contributed an article descriptive of 
his building, and referring to the archi- 
tectural style employed, states: 

The columns of the bays are spaced so 
that the two bays nearest the center are 
wider than the two end bays. This pro- 
duces a slight sense of curvature in the 
facade, further emphasized by an actual 
curvature of the skylines following the 
precepts of Professor William H. Good- 
year of the Brooklyn Institute. A certain 
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vibration has been effected in this way. 
The square plinths under the columns 
have been rounded off and each order 
diminishes in diameter as the building 
rises, each order also being set back from 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





HOUSE OF FRANK KUHN, ESQ., DETROIT, 
MICH. 


ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 


the one below it. There are three-story 
heights in the Ionic orders, the two upper 
stories being joined by metal spandrils, 
the lower one being separated by a solid 
base of masonry which gives rigidity to 
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A COLONNADE AT THE OLD PALACE AT 
GREENWICH 


BY WM. B. E. RANKEN 

the columns. The offices within are 
abundantly lighted and the positions of 
the windows in relation to the interiors 
are practical and agreeable. The col- 
umns projecting beyond the wall surface 
do not obstruct the view or the light. 
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As this is perhaps the most important 
structure of recent erection to receive the 
treatment described it will afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe and study 
the effect produced. It will require a 
personal inspection, as photographs can- 
not be taken from the narrow streets that 
surround the building that will satisfac- 
torily show what has been accomplished. 

Mr. Edgerton Swartout’s series on 
The Classic Orders of Architecture 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





EXTERIOR 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. R. S. McCORMICK, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


reaches its third installment and in this 
issue treats of the Doric Order. 
* * * 


The International Studio for December 
contains a somewhat apologetic article on 
Modern Art. In an introductory remark 
the editor states that “so many galleries 
are exhibiting modern art that every 
reflecting person must be convinced that 
there is something in it, in spite of the 

(Continued on page 27) 
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ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


MESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


MESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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FIFTH FLOOR PLAN 
ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


MESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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ENTRANCE TO MATERNITY DEPARTMENT 


ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 
MASSACHUSETTS HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL, BOSTON, MASS. 


MESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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DELIVERY ROOM 
ROBINSON MEMORIAL BUILDING 
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MESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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SANITY IN ARTISTIC EXPRESSION 


N spite of the amount of writing that 
has lately appeared, calculated to 
create the opposite impression, it is 
nevertheless probable that erratic 

tendencies in art are really no more pro- 
nounced today than they have been at 
many times in the past. The reason for 
their seeming prominence is our present 
proximity to them. When the various in- 
terpretations of what we call “art” today 
—and to which educated minds generally 
take exception—are viewed in their ulti- 
mate form fifty years or a century hence, 
we doubt if the grave fears now frequently 
expressed by writers and speakers will be 
found to have been justified. Sanity in 
art, as in any of the professions, is its 
enduring quality. The grotesqueries and 
erraticisms of a group or groups of men 
may with confidence be regarded as 
purely ephemeral, forming but temporary 
distractions from a serious and upward 
trend. It will never require war or any 
social upheaval to suppress them. The 
correction will come as the result of the 
sober, serious, final judgment of a well- 
balanced thinking people. 





However, Cubism or any of the recent 
expressions of art grouped under the 
name of post-impressionism is certainly 
not the work of incompetents. This is 
easily proven by the fact that among the 
most important of the cubists are men 
whose early work as artists has been char- 
acterized as dignified expressions of art. 
It is a sudden and radical change from the 
most catholic methods, from an expres- 
sion of motive and amount of technique 
that have been acknowledged as artisti- 
cally correct, to schemes of poor coloring, 
fanciful characterization of mental 
impressions, that to most of us suggests 
temporary aberration. That it is but 
temporary there is no reason to doubt. 
Indeed, what was hailed as “‘the new art” 
in architecture a few years ago has 
already run its course and no longer com- 
mands the respect or even the serious 
attention of practitioners anywhere. 
Poor and usually ignorant efforts to 
achieve originality are gradually being 
abandoned, and our architecture is 
improving as a consequence. It is now 
generally conceded that originality is to 
be commended when it is an improve- 
ment on existing forms, materials or 
methods, but not otherwise. As a matter 
of fact, it is the acceptance of this view 
that has definitely sounded the death 
knell of most of our recent fads in art. 


THE VALUE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
SERVICES RECOGNIZED 


GRATIFYING instance of recog- 

nition of the value of architec- 

tural services is reported from 

Spokane, Wash. It seems that 
the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion in that city have reached the decision 
that no school buildings shall in future be 
erected for educational purposes unless 
the work is carried forward under the 
supervision of a competent architect who 
is responsible to the Board. It seems that 
the Board members are dissatisfied with 
results of the building policy formerly 
pursued, and have determined that a 
course now almost universally followed 
by individuals and corporations, success- 
ful in the business world, is the wisest for 
the city to follow in the construction of its 
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schools. Whether one architect will be 
employed for the entire work or one for 
each building has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. It is stated, however, that in any 
case the architect will be paid the recog- 
nized rate of compensation, and the high- 
est type of architectural service will be 
expected in return. 

The wisdom of the action taken is be- 
yond question. The results that will 
inevitably follow a strict adherence to the 
plan adopted will be so much more satis- 
factory than those previously secured as 
to constitute an object lesson in them- 
selves. It is hoped that other cities where 
experience in the construction of school 
buildings has not been all that could be de- 
sired will be moved to follow Spokane’s 
example. 


JOSEPH PENNELL AND HIS CRITICS 


HILE Joseph Pennell may not 

be as irascible under criticism 

as Whistler was said to have 

been, he has repeatedly given 
evidence that he does not on that account 
lack the courage of his convictions. In the 
course of a reply which he recently made 
to the editor of the Architect and Con- 
tract Reporter of London, who criticized 
Pennell’s drawings of munitions works 
and also the accompanying text written 
by Pennell, he contends that works of art 
should always explain themselves and 
stoutly maintains that his invariably do. 
He continues: 


When you say “Does Mr. Pennell really be- 
lieve what he says?” as when he says “smoke 





gives the sky a beauty it never had be- 
fore”—that “the lines of chimneys are finer 
than the lines of trees” that “no cathedral in- 
terior is more impressive than some rolling 
mills,” and so on. Certainly Mr. Pennell does 
believe it, or he would not have said so, and 
if it is regrettable to be found guilty of en- 
thusiasm over these grand subjects, I am 
most guilty—and I hope I always shall be. 
I do object to being found guilty of affecta- 
tion. However, I hope I am enthusiastic, 
though it is a crime—I hope I am not affected, 
though that be a virtue. 


Zola has defined a work of art as “a 
corner of creation seen through a tem- 
perament.” This definition would ex- 
actly fit the present controversy. If, as 
has also been stated, “art is the refine- 
ment of the commonplace,” Pennell has 
founded his art on a solid foundation, and 
if he can glorify his chimneys and his roll- 
ing mills, as he very often has done, he is 
treading the safe path toward eternal 
fame. To maintain that art should only 
portray the beautiful is to create a certain 
sympathy for it and lower the morals of 
an art loving people. The lessons that 
Hogarth taught were many and useful, 
although his subjects were not chosen for 
their beauty. Likewise, in our admira- 
tion for Fortuny’s beautiful color effects, 
we lose sight of the gruesomeness of 
his subjects, often taken from abat- 
toirs, and who will dispute that Pennell 
has taught us to look with more respectful 
and appreciative eyes on vast piles of 
brick and stone, whether in their assem- 
bling and building or in their grouping 
they have presented to us as they have to 
him the marvelous appearance which he 
has portrayed. 
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The Current Architectural Press 
(Continued from page 24) 
declaiming attitude of many of the older 

artists.” 

The iconoclastic tendency on the part of 
the younger generation of artists,—both 
painters and sculptors, is also becoming 
evident on the part of architects. The 


(FROM THE JOURNAL OF THE A. I. A.) 





PALAZZO CONTARINI FASAN, VENICE 
AFTER THE DRAWING BY SAMUEL PROUT. 


younger element regard their elders in art 
as inclined to “old fogeyism,” while the 
older men shake their heads in depreca- 
tion of an evident attempt by younger 
artists to “short cut” a result that they 
have spent years in attaining. Much ink 
is being spilled by hysterical writers who 
on one hand believe they glimpse the 
dawn of a new art, and on the other by 
those who bewail the modern tendency as 
indicating the inception of a period of 
decadence. 

There are no strictly architectural 
features in this issue, but current exhi- 


ARCHITECT 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





WEST TERRACE, KANSAS CITY 


bitions are written up and illustrated in 
an unusually attractive manner. 
* * * 


The December issue of Good Furniture, 
somewhat changed in makeup, presents 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW) 





MORRISTOWN PARISH HOUSE, MORRISTOWN, 
N. J. 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, ARCHITECT 
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the usual interesting articles, some of 
which, however, would seem to be outside 
the particular field so admirably filled by 
this publication. Mr. Charles D. 'Thomp- 
son’s series on Art History Revealed, is 
brought to its second installment. This 
treats of the European Renaissance as a 
Result of Sex in Ornament. Mr. George 
Leland Hunter contributes an article on 


(FROM GOOD FURNITURE) 





AN INTERIOR 


Modern Fabrics, a Study of Chintzes and 
Cretonnes. The discussion by Mr. Wil- 
liam Laurel Harris on Musical Instru- 
ments reaches its tenth article. 


* * * 


The Carter Harrison Technical High 
School in Chicago, Mr. ‘A. F. Hussander, 
architect, is the principal subject illus- 
trated in The Western Architect for De- 
cember. While this school has certain 
merits in design, it does not sufficiently 
suggest the character of its occupancy 
and in that respect suffers by comparison 
with a number of similar schools of recent 
erection. 

Several industrial buildings of minor 
importance are illustrated as are also a 
number of country houses of moderate 
cost. The details of these illustrations 
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will be found in our index on another 
page. 

A discussion of “Thirty Years of 
Futile Smoke Prevention” closes with the 
following sentence: 

“Until the individual sufferer from 
smoke in cities finds a way to make the 
municipality directly responsible for his 
losses from coal smoke, the situation 
shows little promise of change in spite of 
congresses of protest or advice.” 

* * * 


The Architectural Review continues in 
its November issue the discussion of To 
Advertise or Not to Advertise. The pres- 
ent article is interesting as it includes the 
series of admirably composed advertising 
cards that have been placed by the Central 
New York Chapter, in Syracuse news- 
papers. The method employed has for 
its object the instruction of the public as 
to the duties of an architect, the value and 
importance of his services, and appears to 
be withal a dignified and strictly ethical 
procedure. 


(FROM THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD) 





FRONT VIEW—RESIDENCE OF JOHN GLASS, 
ESQ., HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


FRANK B. MEADE AND JAMES M. HAMILTON, 
ARCHITECTS 


The illustrations comprise an interest- 
ing stone chapel in Morristown, N. Y., 
designed by B. G. Goodhue, a house in 
Washington, D. C., by John Russell Pope, 
and a good example of ledge stone work as 
applied to domestic architecture, by 
Dohring, Okie & Ziegler. 


* * * 


Reports presented to the recent con- 
vention in Minneapolis absorb a consider- 
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able part of the December issue of The 
Journal of the A. I. A. Space has been 
reserved, however, for the continuation 
of an installment of the series on Archi- 
tectural Draftsmen, the present one treat- 
ing of the work of Simuel Prout. 

In scanning the various illustrations of 
this interesting series and studying the 
rare quality of the work of these earlier 
architectural draftsmen, it becomes ap- 
parent that we are losing, in our desire, no 
doubt, for greater speed,—many of the 
fundamentally essential qualities that 


marked the work of these earlier men. 
We might examine the present methods 
of our artistic training for an explanation 
of these things. Perhaps we do not do as 
much sketching as is necessary to a proper 
training of the hand and eye, or it may be 
—and herein lies the fault, perhaps— 
that we have not the time, or are not en- 
dowed with the patience to produce the 
work that these earlier men obviously 
spend many hours in studying and con- 
templating, aside from the actual time 
required for its portrayal. 





Contemplated Purchase of 
Jefferson’s Home 


The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds is said to be consid- 
ering the purchase of the Thomas Jef- 
ferson estate of Monticello, and its trans- 
fer to the keeping of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. An appropriation 
of $500,000 with which to acquire the 
property has already been made. 

Both the historical and architectural 
interests of Monticello are sufficient to 
warrant the step which seems about to 
be taken. Public sentiment in favor of 
the perpetuation of these monuments to 
the early life of this nation seems to be 
increasing, and failure on the part of 
those in position to save them, to take 
necessary steps looking toward their pre- 
serving to posterity is no longer regarded 
lightly. 


Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition 


The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts announces its 112th anniversary ex- 
hibition which will open to the public 
February 4th and close March 25th. The 
exhibition will be confined to oil paint- 
ings and sculpture by American artists. 
A long list of prizes and honors is an- 
nounced. 


Architectural Bodies Merged 


The South Carolina Association of 
Architects has been merged with the 
South Carolina chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, and the former 
organization disbanded. E. D. Sompay- 
rac was elected president; D. C. Barbot 
of Charleston, vice-president. 


The Housing Problem in Detroit 


It is reported that close observers of the 
situation are of opinion that the housing 
problem, which for some time assumed a 
serious aspect for Detroit, is making 
progress toward solution in that city. It 
is believed that rents have reached their 
maximum, and that future developments 
will be toward a reduction rather than 
an increase. It is estimated that more 
than 4,000 residence buildings are now 
under construction in Detroit, which, ac- 
cording to the recognized scale of aver- 
ages, will provide dwellings for some 
30,000 people. Study of the problem on 
the part of various civic and business 
organizations, as well as a number of 
large employers, has tended to bring 
about a solution which, while not in any 
sense perfect, will at least afford relief 
from the serious conditions that have 
threatened during the past two years. 
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A New Type of Reinforced 
Concrete Water Tank 


The accompanying reproductions from 
photographs of water tanks are taken 


from Modern Building, and show what 


is termed the “Goblet” design of stand 
pipe. 





BAY MINETTE, ALA. 


mains are carried through the stem of the 
goblet up into the base of the tank proper. 
The base or pedestal of the tank is of 
sufficient size and so designed as to with- 
stand overturning of the tank under the 
most severe conditions of atmospheric 
disturbance. It is stated in fact that the 
Bay Minette tank withstood an 80-mile- 
an-hour wind without injury. The bot- 
tom of the tank proper consists of 
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The feed and service pipes or 


cantilever slab construction, into which 
the barrel of the tank is anchored, and 
the bottom in turn thoroughly anchored 
into the stem. 

The capacity of each tank shown is 
80,000 gals. The tank at Bay Minette, 
Ala., is 110 ft. in height over all, and the 
one at Northport, Ala., 65 ft. over all. 








NORTHPORT, ALA. 


The size of the tank proper is in each 
case 22 ft. diameter by 30 ft. high. The 
design by which these tanks were con- 
structed was produced by Mr. Leonard 
H. White. 

This new type of tank is particularly 
well adapted for use on private estates, 
or in connection with the smaller towns 
and villages where attention is given to 
appearance as well as utility. 
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Oldest Stone Structure 


Scattered through the world are the 
remains of stone structures, in various 
states of preservation, that had their 
origin before the dawn of recorded his- 
tory. Even on the Western Continent, in 
Mexico, Central and South America, are 
ruins showing the proficiency in stone 
working of the makers, of whom we know 
little or nothing. There are cyclopean 
walls in the old world that seem to have 
been erected by a race of giants, the very 
memory of whom has disappeared save 
for these monuments. But it may, we 
think, be doubted whether there is a single 
stone structure in any part of the world 
that antedates the pyramids at Sakkarah, 
Egypt, close to the ruins of the great city 
of Memphis. The oldest and most famous 
of the eleven pyramids standing on the 
Sakkarah plateau is that peculiar stepped 
and truncated pyramid called by Arabs 
Mastabatel-Pharaoon. It is, of course, 
impossible to fix its date with any degree 
of accuracy, but the consensus of opinion 
is that it is the oldest large structure of 
cut stone that is now standing in the 
world.—Stone. 


Research Fellowships, University 
of Illinois 


To extend and strengthen the field of 
its graduate work in engineering, the 
University of Illinois maintains fourteen 
Engineering Experiment Station Re- 
search Fellowships. One other such fel- 
lowship has been established under the 
patronage of the Illinois Gas Association. 
These fellowships, for each of which 
there is an annual stipend of $500.00, are 
open to graduates of approved American 
and foreign universities and technical 
schools. Appointments to these fellow- 
ships are made and must be accepted for 
two consecutive collegiate years, at the 
expiration of which period, if all require- 
ments have been met, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science will be conferred. 

Nominations to these fellowships, ac- 
companied by assignments to special 


departments of the Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, are made from applications 
received by the Director of the Station 
each year not later than the first day 
of February. The nominations are made 
by the Station Staff, subject to the 
approval of the Executive Faculty of the 
Graduate School and the President of the 
University. Appointments are made in 
the spring and they take effect the first 
day of the following September. 
Additional information may be ob- 
tained by addressing 
The Director, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, III. 


Pen Drawings of Old New Orleans 


Old New Orleans, and particularly that 
part of the old city known as the “French 
quarter,” possesses an artistic appeal to 
a visitor who for the first time sees this 
section and wandering through its nar- 
row streets and up its teeming alleys, 
seeks to discover the architectural “bits” 
that are so plentiful. 

The old city is full of things that are in 
the strictest sense “worth while.” Much 
of it has been photographed and much 
more lives in the sketches of students and 
artists, some of national fame, who have 
felt and responded to the certain “atmos- 
phere” or old world aspect of the French 
quarter. 

Even men who live on the very rim of 
this old French quarter find they are con- 
stantly drawn toward it. In proof of this 
we have before us a series of pen draw- 
ings done by Frank G. Churchill, an 
architect of New Orleans. They form an 
interesting contribution to the artistic 
record of this neighborhood. Perhaps the 
greatest charm of these _ particular 
sketches is their casualness. There has 
been no attempt made to cover the entire 
territory; they are merely impressions 
set down during rambles about the old 
city. 

This book may be had by a remittance 
of $1.50 to Mr. Churchill, whose address 
is Henner Building, New Orleans. 
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INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION 


Areo Products 


The Arco Company, Cleveland, O., has 
issued a series of publications describing 
not only its products which consist of 
paints, varnishes, waterproofings, bond- 
ing coats, foundation coats and stone 
backing, but also the organization, the 
men, the methods, the policy and the 
plant. Pictures of the factory are shown 
giving a good idea of the various 
processes through which materials enter- 
ing into the composition of paints are 
subjected. They also impress upon the 
reader the great care which is given to 
these products in order to insure their 
quality, and so maintain the standard the 
company has set. 

In the booklet devoted to the descrip- 
tion of some of the products, it is stated 
that no standard has yet been established 
by the architect for his dampproof coat- 
ings. The classification “bituminous 
coating” means little in itself. There 
must be something more than a classifica- 
tion back of the black brush-applied coat- 
ings, and this something, if successful 
results are to be assured, must be founded 
upon and protected by the reputation and 
commercial position of the manufacturer. 
It is with a realization of these require- 
ments that the Arco products are pro- 
duced. 

Much information is given in these 
publications not only concerning the 
manufacturers and their products but re- 
garding their application also. It is now 
generally realized by manufacturers that 
failures are quite as often due to im- 
proper use of materials as to any defects 
inherent in them. It is to avoid such 
failures that explicit directions are given 
in these booklets. Copy of any or all of 
these publications may be had by archi- 
tects upon application. 


Tile Floors and Walls for Hospitals 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., have issued an attrac- 
tive book of forty pages designed to pre- 
sent, both graphically and by means of 
text, the advantages of tile for floors and 
walls of hospital buildings. It is stated 
that one of the most far-reaching hos- 
pital problems of to-day is the sanitary, 
durable and efficient treatment of the in- 
terior. It is pointed out that no more im- 
portant duties fall within the province of 
the building committee than the selection 
of a suitable finish for floors, walls and 
ceilings, which play a conspicuous réle in 
the healthfulness of the occupants. 

It may properly be assumed that the 
building committee will be guided in this 
matter by the architect whose knowledge 
and experience of materials available 
would in the nature of things justify his 
employment quite as much as his ability 
in design. It is claimed that tile offers 
advantages unobtainable from other ma- 
terials, as it is durable, sanitary and com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

The illustrations present views of op- 
erating rooms, wards, diet kitchens, 
toilet rooms, laundries, dining rooms, rest 
rooms, etc., all finished with tile. Spe- 
cial tile is obtainable for door jambs, cor- 
ners, angles, etc., eliminating almost en: 
tirely the need for any other material ex- 
cept for the operating members, such as 
doors, window sash, ete. It is pointed out 
that various color schemes can be em- 
ployed where desired, and that the finish 
can be made quite as attractive where 
tile is used as where any other materials 
are chosen. 

Much information on the subject of 
hospital finish is furnished in this book, 
copy of which may be had by architects 
upon application. 
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